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Illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  intended  to  demonstrate, 
with  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity,  the  Laws  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Health. 


In  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  published, 

Reading  Lessons  in  Human  Physiology. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TEACHING  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Elementary  Schools  to  which  the  remarks  in  this  paper 
more  particularly  apply,  are  the  National,  British,  Wesleyan, 
and  all  other  day-schools  established  for  instructing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  working  classes.  In  the  curriculum  of  every  such 
school,  I think  the  science  of  Social  Economy  should  hold  an 
important  place ; because  it  is  capable  of  supplying  the  pupils 
with  highly  useful  information,  and  the  teacher  with  a most 
valuable  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education. 

I can  think  of  no  fairer  tests  of  the  importance  of  any  pro- 
posed subject  of  instruction  than  those  just  indicated,  namely, 
the  utility  of  its  information,  and  its  suitability  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  I propose  to  apply  these  tests  to  the  science  of 
Social  Economy,  and  thereby  shew  how  important  it  is  that 
the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  especially  should  be  well 
instructed  therein. 

Fiest  : Of  what  use  will  be  the  information  afforded  by  the 
study  of  Social  Economy  to  this  large  class  of  children  ? 

A brief  consideration  of  the  future  that  awaits  them  will 
afford  a ready  answer.  That  future  will  be  one  of  continuous 
labour ; and  it  will  be  of  the  first  importance  to  them,  and  to 
all  who  will  some  day  be  dependent  upon  them,  that  their 
labour  should  be  as  remunerative  as  possible,  and  that  its 
proceeds  should  be  wisely  expended.  Now,  it  is  plain  that 
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the  amount  of  their  remuneration  will  depend  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  labour,  which  will  bear  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  industry,  knowledge,  and  skill;  while  the  use 
they  make  of  such  remuneration  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  they  practise  economy.  Equally  plain  is  it,  therefore, 
that  their  prosperity,  and  that  of  their  dependents,  will  be 
limited  by  the  amount  of  their  industry,  knowledge,  skill,  and 
economy.  This  being  true,  is  it  not  important  that  all  chil- 
dren should  know  it  early  in  life  ? and  should  know,  too,  that 
the  knowledge  and  skill  they  will  have  to  acquire  in  after- 
life, are  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  most  careful  observation, 
reflection,  and  perseverance?  Is  it  possible  that  they  can 
know  it  too  soon  ? 

This  kind  of  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
industrial  success,  and  how  to  fulfil  them — is  what  all  the  chil- 
dren in  our  elementary  schools  will  some  day  see  the  need  of, 
but  which  they  should  never  be  left  to  feel  the  want  of,  as  they 
most  assuredly  will  if  allowed  to  leave  school  without  it.  For 
want  of  such  knowledge  in  early  life,  how  many  ignorant, 
unskilful,  improvident,  and  consequently  poor  and  wretched, 
workpeople  are  there ! How  many  hundreds  are  there  now  in 
school  who  will,  ere  long,  suffer  in  the  same  way,  and  from 
the  same  want,  but  who,  if  that  want  were  supplied,  might  be 
prosperous,  respectable  workpeople; — examples  of  well-directed 
industry  and  provident  habits  to  all  around  them  ! Surely  this 
kind  of  information — a clear  understanding  of  the  unalterable 
conditions  of  success  in  life — will  be  of  great  importance  to 
our  scholars,  and  to  all  who  will  be  dependent  upon  them  for 
support  and  example ; and  therefore  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  instructed  in  at  least  the  elements  of  Social 
Economy. 

Again:  when  fairly  launched  upon  the  sea  of  industrial  life, 
many  of  those  who  are  now  children,  will  be  invited  to  join  in 
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disastrous  strikes,  with  the  usual  false  plea  of  thereby  perma- 
nently increasing  their  wages.  Now  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  themselves  and  to 
their  families,  but  also  to  the  interests  of  trade,  and  therefore 
of  society  generally,  that  before  such  time  comes,  they  should 
be  sufficiently  well  informed  to  resist  such  overtures,  and,  if 
possible,  expose  the  fallacies  by  which  they  are  supported. 
But  to  do  this,  they  must  be  well  instructed  in  the  conditions 
of  value : — in  what  it  is  that  gives  every  commodity — and 
therefore  labour — its  value.  When  so  instructed,  and  not  till 
then,  will  they  see  that  since  trade  combinations  cannot  alter 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  value  of  their  labour  depends, 
they  cannot  permanently  alter  wages.  But  where  are  they  to 
get  such  instruction,  if  not  from  their  teachers  ? Their  fellow- 
workers  will  not  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  and  judging  by  the 
past,  their  employers  will  not  be  disposed  to  do  so.  Probably 
their  sole  opportunity  of  getting  it,  and  certainly  the  best,  is 
while  at  school ; and  so  long  as  that  is  neglected,  will  there  be 
a recurrence  of  calamitous  strikes. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  great  practical 
usefulness  of  the  principles  of  Social  Economy  to  the  working 
classes,  and  to  all  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  theirs ; to 
shew  how  improbable  it  is  that  they  will  ever  get  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  these  principles  after  leaving  school ; and  so  to 
prove  the  importance  of  imparting  such  a knowledge  to  the 
future  race  of  workers,  while  it  is  not  only  possible  but  easy  to 
do  so.  But  time  will  not  admit  of  this ; so  we  pass  on  to 
inquire — 

Secondly  : To  what  extent  is  Social  Economy  suitable  as 
a means  of  education  ? 

Experience  proves  it  to  be  highly  suitable,  not  only  for  intel- 
lectual, but  also  for  moral  and  religious  education.  I hope  to 
shew  in  what  way  it  serves  these  important  ends. 
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In  the  earliest  stage  of  instruction  in  this  science,  the  pupils 
are  led  to  a full  comprehension  of  the  important  fact,  that 
labour  is  the  one  great,  universal  condition  of  life ; and  that 
their  share  of  life's  comforts  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  labour,  and  upon  their  making  a wise  use  of 
its  produce.  They  are  got  to  perceive,  too,  that  the  extent  to 
which  they  will  possess  the  essential  qualities  of  prosperous 
workpeople, — industry,  knowledge,  skill,  and  economy, -^-will 
bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  habits  of  diligence,  attentive- 
ness, careful  perseverance,  and  forethought,  which  they  acquire 
hi  early  life  ; and  that  therefore,  while  children,  they  are  form- 
ing habits,  and  thereby  setting  in  train  a number  of  causes, 
that  will  inevitably  affect  their  future  through  life. 

Now  I submit  that  children  cannot  be  brought  to  perceive 
these  truths,  to  reflect  upon  them,  and  to  reason  about  them, 
as  they  will  do,  in  deducing  the  consequences  of  idleness, 
ignorance,  unskilfuluess,  and  improvidence,  without  having 
their  perceptive,  reflective,  and  reasoning  faculties  well  exer- 
cised ; and  in  addition  thereto,  having  their  minds  disabused 
of  the  mischievous  notion  that  “ luck  ” is  the  basis  of  success. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction  in  this  most 
useful  science,  the  same  faculties  are  exercised  to  a still  greater 
extent.  What  a fine,  extensive  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
perceptive  and  reflective  faculties,  is  afforded  by  a careful  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  of,  and  fluctuations  in  value,  and 
of  the  advantages  that  arise  from  a division  of  labour,  com- 
merce, the  uses  of  money  and  credit,  the  protection  of  wealth, 
competition,  the  employment  of  machinery,  the  objects  and 
modes  of  taxation,  and  some  other  branches  of  our  Social 
Economy ! It  affords  also  as  valuable  a means  for  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  faculties ; for  these  would  he  constantly 
employed  in  investigating  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in  value  ; — 
in  comparing  the  advantages  of  a division  of  labour,  commerce, 
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money,  and  machinery,  with  the  disadvantages  of  individual 
and  national  isolation,  and  of  being  limited  to  barter,  and  un- 
aided manual  labour ; — and  in  deducing  the  results  of  a general 
insecurity  of  wealth,  the  abuse  of  credit,  and  all  artificial  re. 
strictions  upon  trade  and  commerce. 

Thus,  when  efficiently  taught,  the  science  of  Social  Economy 
jdraws  out,  trains,  educates  nearly  every  mental  faculty,  and  so 
proves  its  suitability , and  on  comparison,  its  great  superiority 
also,  as  a means  of  intellectual  education. 

It  is  also  an  important  means  of  moral  education,  since  it 
demonstrates,  with  the  utmost  clearness,  the  necessity  for  strict 
integrity  and  other  moral  qualities,  to  individual  and  social 
well-being. 

No  instruction  in  the  conditions  of  industrial  success  would 
be  complete  that  did  not  include  amongst  them  a good  moral 
character, — a well-deserved  reputation  for  honesty,  truthfulness, 
industry,  sobriety,  and  punctuality.  The  science  of  Social 
Economy  proves  these  strictly  moral  qualities  to  be  as  essential 
to  the  workman’s,  shopkeeper’s,  merchant’s,  and  manufacturer's 
prosperity,  as  are  skill,  enonomy,  or  any  others.  Children 
.vho  are  instructed  in  the  many  great  advantages  of  a division 
)f  labour,  readily  see  that  all  who  take  part  in  it  must  be 
mutually  dependent ; and  that  whenever  people  are  free  to 
ihoose  who  shall  supply  them  with  labour  and  other  commo- 
dities, they  will  have  dealings  with  none  but  those  who  have  a 
;ood  reputation, — a good  moral  character.  Hence  they  have 
moved  to  them,  at  the  very  outset  of  life,  the  necessity  for 
trict  integrity  in  all  their  dealings ; they  are  convinced  that 
here  can  be  no  individual  prosperity  without,  at  least,  sound 
'usiness  morality ; and  so  the  chief  motive  for  immoral  conduct, 
pamely,  pecuniary  gain,  is  entirely  removed. 

Again, — Social  Economy  shews  what  great  benefits  arise 
rom  our  system  of  currency  and  credit, — that  they  are  of  vital 
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importance  to  all;  and  that  as  these  systems  could  not  exist 
but  for  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  those  who  make  use  of 
them,  our  social  prosperity  is  based  upon  these  two  important 
moral  qualities.  Every  portion  of  the  Science  of  Social 
Economy  that  treats  of  men’s  dealings  with  each  other, 
whether  as  employers  and  employed,  buyers  and  sellers,  bor- 
rowers and  lenders,  or  letters  and  hirers,  shews  that  the  t 
strictest  fidelity  to  trust  is  necessary  to  the  permanent  welfare 
of  each  of  the  contracting  parties ; that  he  who  is  unfaithful 
to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  injures  not  only  himself,  but 
those  who  confide  in  him,  and,  by  his  breach  of  trust,  helps 
to  lessen  general  confidence  and  esteem.  In  this  way,  by 
proving  that  individual  and  social  prosperity  is  attainable  only 
by  a strictly  upright  course  of  conduct,  Social  Economy  shews 
that  all  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  concerning  stealing, 
lying,  &c.  have  their  foundation  in  the  immutable  nature  of 
things ; it  shews  ii'hy  God  has  said — “ Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  &c. 
In  doing  this,  and  in  appealing  to  the  conscientiousness  and 
benevolence  of  those  who  are  taught  this  science,  it  exerts  a 
mighty  moral  influence;  it  proves  to  be  what  I just  now  said  it 
is,  an  important  means  of  moral  education. 

Lastly, — Social  Economy  is  a valuable  means  of  religious 
education.  It  is  so,  because  none  can  reflect  upon  its  teach- 
ings without  having  their  veneration  for,  and  gratitude  and 
love  towards  God  strongly  excited.  " These  are  the  essentially 
“religious”  emotions;  they  form  the  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  they  are  drawn  out, — educated  in  a very  high 
degree, — by  the  science  whose  educational  powers  we  are  now 
estimating.  This  training  of  the  religious  sentiments  is 
effected  by  a careful  'consideration  of  the  following,  among 
other  industrial  phenomena: — 

Most  masters  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  avail  themselves  of  I 
means  for  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  their  goods,  so  that  ■ 
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they  may  thereby  reduce  their  price,  aud  by  that  means  secure 
a more  extensive  sale,  and  larger  aggregate  profits  ; it  is  clearly 
to  their  interest  to  do  this.  It  is  also  to  the  interest  of  the 
workpeople  ; for  it  brings  about  a greater  demand  for  their 
labour,  and,  besides  giving  them  more  employment,  improves 
the  rate  of  wages.  In  other  ways  too,  it  is  shewn  that  the 
^employers’  and  employees’  interests  are  identical.  The  farmer 
directs  all  his  energies  to  the  production  of  large  crops,  for  his 
interest  is  bound  up  in  them ; so  also  is  that  of  the  public,  and 
in  serving  himself  he  serves  them.  Every  other  producer, 
whether  of  raw  materials  or  of  manufactured  goods,  strives  to 
produce  the  largest  possible  amount  of  his  particular  commo" 
i dity  with  the  means  at  his  disposal ; his  interest  runs  in  that 
direction;  so  also  does  the  interest  of  the  public;  hence  the 
interests  of  producers  and  consumers  are  concurrent.  Dealers, — 
the  men  who  come  between  the  consumers  aud  producers,  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market ; evidently  they 
benefit  themselves  by  such  a course  of  proceeding.  They 
benefit  the  consumers  also,  by  taking  commodities  out  of  the 
markets  when  they  are  least  wanted,  and  by  bringing  them 
.nto  market  when  they  are  most  wanted ; they  equalise  the 

I markets,  price,  and  consumption,  by  such  a course  ; and  so, 
,vhile-  intent  upon  benefiting  themselves,  are  national  bene- 
factors. Commerce  is  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  great  pecu- 
riary  benefit,  by  a large  increase  of  comfort,  and  by  civilising, 
riendly  influences  ; its  continuance  and  extension  are  desirable 
n every  way,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  trade ; but 
ts  existence  depends  upon  the  existence  of  peace.  The 
Atlantic  Telegraph  was  projected  and  completed  to  subserve 
he  pecuniary  interests  of  its  projectors ; but  it  can  do  this 
nly  by  subserving  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  to  an  equal 
i xtent. 

Reflection  upon  these  and  other  equally  impressive  facts, 
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teaches  the  following  important  lessons.  Men,  so  far  from  r 
permanently  benefiting  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others, 
can  do  so  only  by  doing  good  to  others,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  nature  of  their  occupation.  It  shews  that  every  man, 
while  working  out  his  plans  for  his  own  advancement,  is  at  the 
same  time — though  quite  unintentionally,  and  often  uncon- 
sciously— contributing  to  the  advancement  of  others, — to  thdS 
public  good  ; that  God  has  so  interwoven  men’s  interests,  that 
no  man  liveth,  or  can  live,  to  himself  alone.  It  proves  that 
there  can  be  no  clashing  of  real  interests ; that  the  interests  of 
all  classes,  even  the  most  opposite — such  as  employers  and 
employed,  producers  and  consumers — are  concurrent,  instead 
of  antagonistic;  else  civilisation,  with  all  its  attendant  bless- 
ings, would  be  impossible.  It  shews,  too,  that  the  tendency 
of  all  legitimate  social  arrangements  is  to  bring  about  universal 
peace,  friendship,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

My  experience  in  teaching  such  truths  as  these  has  proved  ' 
to  me  that  there  is  scarcely  another  subject  in  the  entire  range  t 
of  human  science  so  calculated  to  awaken  deep  thoughtfulness  ci 
in  children,  to  prove  to  them  the  reality,  wisdom-,  and  bene-  &> 
ficence  of  God’s  government  of  the  affairs  of  men ; and  so  to  ot 
excite  their  w’ondering  admiration  and  profound  veneration,  » 
gratitude,  and  love  towards  God.  Many,  very  many  times,  w 
have  I been  unspeakably  gratified  by  the  deeply  interested  ® 
attention  of  a large  class  of  boys,  of  ages  varying  from  nine  up  to 
to  fourteen  years,  as  I have  unfolded  to  them,  in  the  natural  | 'th 
course  of  the  lessons,  these  and  other  proofs  of  the  infinite  p 
wisdom  and  goodness  with  which  God  has  so  determined  all  j1® 
men’s  social  arrangements,  that  the  pleasure  and  profit  arising  I ft 
therefrom  shall  be  mutual  and  universal ; and  while  doing  so,  ' 

I have  felt  that  I have  been  using  one  of  the  most  valuable1  feit 
means  of  educating  the  religious  part  of  their  nature — that  1 
have  been  doing  much,  by  the  help  of  Social  Economy,  towards 
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making  them  devout,  grateful,  and  in  the  truest,  least-disputed 
sense  of  the  word,  religious  men. 

I have  thus,  as  fully  as  time  would  permit,  applied  to  the 
science  under  consideration  the  tests  of  importance  laid  down 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  and  have  thereby  shewn, 
I trust,  that  instruction  in  Social  Economy  is  highly  important, 
because  it  affords  information  of  great  practical  value,  and  is  a 
most  valuable  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
education. 

My  study  aud  experience  during  the  past  five  years  have 
proved  to  me,  that  as  a means  of  information,  Social  Economy 
is  of  greater  value  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes  than 
Grammar ; while  as  a means  of  education,  it  is  almost  infinitely 
superior.  For,  while  one  teaches  the  right  use  of  ivords  merely, 

; the  other  teaches  the  right  use  of  highly  important  things : 
while  one  exercises  hut  comparatively  few  of  the  perceptive  and 
reflective,  and  none  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  the  other  exer- 
cises nearly  all  of  these ; while  oue  affords  no  possible  means 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  religious  faculties,  the 
other  affords  one  of  the  best  possible  means  for  doing  so.  I do 
not,  therefore,  advocate  instruction  in  Social  Economy  to  the 
exclusion  of  instruction  in  Grammar,  but  I do  advocate  the 
necessity  for  letting  it  take  precedence  of  that  subject.  How- 
ever, as  my  object  is  to  shew  the  absolute  rather  than  the 
relative  importance  of  Social  Economy,  I forbear  making 
further  comparisons,  and  conclude  by  entreating  all  who  are 
convinced  of  its  importance  to  do  what  they  can  towards  its 
introduction  into  our  elementary  schools,  and  by  earnestly 
requesting  those  who  are  not  yet  convinced,  to  give  the  subject 
their  full,  careful,  and  candid  consideration. 
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